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Notes. 


A CHARTER OF RICHER DE LAIGLE. 


In the ‘ Calendar of Documents in France,’ 
No. 622 is a charter of Richer “‘ de Aquila,” 
son of Ingenulf “‘ de Aquila,” confirming to 
the monks of St. Evroul the gifts of Ingenulf 
his father and his liegemen, and his own 
fiegemen. The date assigned in the margin 
is 1099, but there must be something wrong 
here, for Richer was killed in 1085, and his 
brother Gilbert, who is one of the witnesses, 
in 1092. The charter states that there were 
present Bishops Gilbert of Lisieux, Gilbert 
of Evreux, and Serlon of Séez, “ipso die 
quo ecclesiam sancti Ebrulfi ipsi tres dedica- 
verunt.”” I have nota table of bishops here, 
but believe that Serlon did not become bishop 
before 1082, which would limit the possible 
date to 1082-5; otherwise I should have 
conjectured that 1099 was a misprint for 
1079, which, like 1082-5, would be right 
for the other bishops. The learned editor 
refers to ‘Ordericus Vitalis’ (ed. Société 
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.son and _ successor. 





de l’Histoire de France), v. 195; perhaps 
some reader who is able to consult Orderic 
would be so kind as to look this up. 

Ingenulf de Laigle was killed at Hastings 
in 1066. ‘“‘Ingenulf” is a variant of the 
name more usually written Engenulf, as in 
another document (No. 1167) in the same 
volume to which the lord of Laigle is a 
witness. 

The first witness to the charter is Richer’s 
mother, “‘ Richoereda,” who is followed by 
his brothers, Gilbert and Robert. I do not 
remember that Robert occurs elsewhere. 
Gilbert was a prominent man in his day, and 
now, after centuries of oblivion, Kipling has 
endowed him with a fame which will doubt- 
less prove ere perennius; for he plays a 
prominent part in some of the stories told 
to Dan and Una in those fascinating books, 
‘Puck of Pook’s Hill’ and ‘ Rewards and 
Fairies.’ In these the author has availed 
himself of the licence which he may claim, 
both as a genius and as a writer of fiction, 
and has prolonged Gilbert’s life to Henry I.’s 
reign. There must be many precedents 
for this in historical fiction, and no 
doubt Kipling acted deliberately; but con- 
fusion might easily arise between Gilbert 
and his nephew and namesake, Richer’s 
It was the younger 
Gilbert that was father of Richer II., known 
to fame as the young noble who was a con- 
stant visitor at the house of that worthy 
London citizen Gilbert Beket, and who 
became in consequence the friend and com- 
panion of the boy Thomas Beket. 

The only other witness named is Richer’s 
wife, Judith, ‘“‘ filia Ricardi de Abrincis et 
sorore Hugonis comitis Cestrensis.”’ This 
Richard d’Avranches is known more usually 
as Richard son of Turstin, or Richard son 
of Turstin Goz, also as Richard the Vicomte. 
He was Vicomte of the Avranchin, and the 
fact that he is styled ‘‘ of Avranches ’? may 
recall those cases in England in which the 
sheriff took his name from the county town : 
Alfred of Lincoln, Baldwin of Exeter, 
Edward of Salisbury, Walter of Gloucester. 
Where the office was hereditary, this would 
tend to become an hereditary surname. 

This marriage of Richer de Laigle to a 
sister of the Earl of Chester doubtless ac- 
counts for the striking Christian names of the 
late Lord Stalbridge: ‘‘ Richard de Aquila ”’; 
for it is well known that the ancient family 
of Grosvenor, to which he belonged, derived 
itself from a mythical nephew of Earl Hugh. 
The mistranslation of Richerius as Richard 
also occurs in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ 
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(1866), where Richer’s daughter Maud is 
called a daughter of ‘‘ Richard de Aquila ” 
(p. 386). Why the family name should be 
so Pe left in its Latinized form is a 
mystery. 

As T have referred to Kipling’s books, and 
have no doubt that many readers agree with 
me that stories about children are much 
more interesting when we know the children’s 
ages, may I be allowed to record that the 
author most kindly informed me that Dan’s 
age at the beginning of the Puck stories 
would be between nine and ten? Una’s age 
is, of course, mentioned in ‘ Marklake 
Witches.’ G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 





BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND 


MEMORIALS. 
(See ante, pp. 202, 243, 282.) 
THe Joseph Chamberlain Fountain in 


Chamberlain Square, immediately behind 
the Town Hall, was inaugurated on 26 Oct.. 
1880, from the design of John Henry Cham- 
berlain (died 1883), a Birmingham architect 
and publicist of marked ability and much 
personal charm. The “ Memorial,” which 
cost about 2,900/., occupies approximately 
the site of the temporary hustings formerly 
a feature of Parliamentary elections. On 
an occasion of its use in the later sixties, 
Mr. Chamberlain (a Londoner by birth, but 
then a young man coming to be regarded 
as a rising politician) was among the 
supporters of John Bright, George Dixon, 
Philip Henry Muntz, and other prominent 
political leaders. (It may not be generally 
known that the architect of the Hall was T. 
Hansom, whose name was given to the “ Han- 
som ’’ cab.) This was the last hustings elec- 
tion in Birmingham, and the roof of the 
Library—from which the scene below could be 
viewed—was occupied by many spectators, 
among them a member of the staff of the 
Library, who steadied himself by clutching 
a large stone ball then decorating the parapet 
by way of an architectural adornment. The 
huge ball broke away from its moorings, 
and fatal disaster seemed inevitable. By 
a dexterous movement, however, the cause 
of the breakage had the presence of mind to 
wrench the moving mass back on to the 
roof, and it fell with a crash through a sky- 
light into the Reference Library, instead of 
upon the throng crowding the street below. 
(The mention of this accident recalls another 
which occurred during the building of the 





Hall in the early thirties, when two workmen 
were killed by the failure of a pulley-block 
while engaged in hoisting some stonework. 
They were buried in St. Philip’s Churchyard, 
and a base of a pillar worked by one of them, 
a mason, for a colonnade of the Hall, was 
used as their tombstone, and may still be 
seen. ) 

The Chamberlain Fountain bears in a 
central niche a medallion portrait by 
Thomas Woolner, R.A., together with an 
inscription recording Mr. Chamberlain’s 
eminent services to the town from 1869 on- 
wards, more particularly during his occupa- 
tion of the Mayoral chair, to which he was 
thrice elected. It is surmounted by an 
octagonal spire 65 ft. in height, and shortly 
after its erection a modification was made 
in the arrangement of the basin and steps. 

There is as yet no adequate memorial 
to Mr. Chamberlain. This might well be 
erected some day in Corporation Street, 
the great central thoroughfare driven by 
him and his associated townsmen through 
a slum district of unthinkable squalor. 
Speaking of this improvement, Mr. Chamber- 
lain once said :— 

“This will make Birmingham the richest borough 
in the kingdom sixty or seventy years hence. 
Tt is the only occasion for which I wish to live 
beyond the ordinary term of human life, in order 
to see the result of this improvement, and hear 
the blessings which will then be showered upon 
the Council of 1875, which had the courage to 
inaugurate this scheme.” 

Among men not natives of Birmingham 
who have risen into prominence with its 
growing importance was George Dawson 
(1821-76), also a Londoner. He was the 
son of Jonathan Dawson, a Baptist school- 
master of 36, Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, at whose “ academy ”’ the brothers 
of Charles Dickens (Forster’s ‘ Life,’ ch. iii.) 
were at one time pupils, and also Charles 
himself, if a writer in Edgbastonia of March, 
1885, may be trusted. Dawson came to 
Birmingham in 1844 as a Baptist minister, 
and soon attracted a large congregation by 
reason of his eloquence and force of character. 
Leaving the denomination under circum- 
stances honourable both to it and to himself, 
he founded in 1846 the ‘Church of the 
Saviour,” with no doctrinal tests, fixed 
creeds, nor professions of faith, and, remain- 
ing there to the day of his sudden death, 
exerted a powerful influence for good 
upon the intellectual life of the town. 
His strenuous public career as an uncom- 
promising Radical was brilliant and me- 
teoric, but his church dwindled into insigni- 
ficance with his removal. The building— 
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the scene for many years of a remarkable 
activity—in a somewhat unfavoured. dis- 
trict, is now a kinematograph theatre. 
Eloquent whether as preacher or politician, 
an accomplished lecturer, and earnest citizen, 
Dawson was instrumental in urging on the 
progress of the community at a time when 
its public spirit was susceptible to the lead 
he offered. The inception of the fine 
Shakespeare Memorial Library was largely 
his, with the late Samuel Timmins as his co- 
adjutor. 

The first Dawson statue of 1881, by 
Woolner, being regarded as unsatisfactory, 
its removal, with a broken nose, to an alcove 
in the lower lobby of the public Reference 
Library, where its defects are less exposed 
to public remark, followed, and its place at 
the north-east corner of Chamberlain Square 
was taken in 1884 by another statue from 
the chisel of F. J. Williamson, which better 
realizes the ideal to which Dawson’s pic- 
turesque personality lent itself. The coat, 
&e., were modelled from Dawson’s actual 
garments. The beauty of the figure is dis- 
counted by the imposition of a lofty canopy 
and spire, the former bearing medallions of 
Shakespeare, Cromwell, Bunyan, and Carlyle 
—the subjects of some of Dawson’s lectures. 
The removal of the canopy was advocated 
as long ago as March, 1885, by the late 
Eliezer Edwards (“S. D. R.’’). It is 
curious that Shakespeare, a Midlander, never 
mentions Birmingham under any one of its 
varieties of name, though in ‘ Henry IV.’ 
he makes Falstaff say to Bardolph, just 
prior to Shrewsbury’s fight of 1403 :— 

“Get thee before to Coventry, fill me a bottle of 
sack, our soldiers shall march through; we’ll to 
Sutton Coldfield to-night.” 

Sutton Coldfield is now close to the northern 
border of Greater Birmingham, extended 
in 1912. 

At the north-west corner of the Square is 
F. J. Williamson’s (seated) ‘ Sir Josiah Mason’ 
(1795-1881), unveiled in 1885. A manu- 
facturer of steel pens, split-rings, and electro- 
plated ware in the early days of those inven- 
tions, Mason rose, by perseverance and 
industry, from poverty to affluence. A 
native of Kidderminster, he is buried in the 
grounds of the Orphanage founded by him 
at Erdington, a Birmingham suburb, and 
on a window of a mausoleum chapel is the 
following quatrain on the upbringing of 
children :— 

Make them wise and make them good, 
Make them strong in time of trial, 
Teach them patience, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude. 





Sir Josiah’s name, however, will be most 
readily associated with the University 
(1900), as the founder of its nucleus, 
Mason College, in Edmund Street (1880). 
Orphanage and College were each endowed 
with 200,0007. The Homeeopathic Hospital 
in Easy Row was another institution to. 
benefit by his generosity. 

An earlier design for a statue by F. G. 
Papworth was at first approved of. It made 
way, however, for that of the present statue, 
and a solatium of 150 guineas was granted 
to the disappointed artist. 

‘John Skirrow Wright’ (1822-80), also by 
F. J. Williamson, was unveiled by John 
Bright on the refuge (east end) in front of 
the Council House on 15 June, 1883. A 
popular Liberal leader and a lay preacher of 
considerable power, he would in the ordinary 
course of things have been returned as a 
Birmingham member to Parliament, but 
unselfishly stood on one side when the oppor- 
tunity offered itself to make way for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s first election to Westminster. 
At the General Election of 1880 Wright was 
successful at Nottingham, but died suddenly 
on 13 April when attending a committee 
meeting in the Birmingham Council House 
before taking his seat in the House of Com- 
mons—the first member of the 1880 Parlia- 
ment to pass away. 

The statue now stands in Chamberlain 
Square in the vicinity of Priestley’s. It 
was removed to its present position on the 
rearrangement of the Victoria Square statues. 
consequent on the arrival of King Edward’s. 
It may, perhaps, not be out of place to men- 
tion now, after all these years, the co- 
incidence that, on the day of Wright’s 
lamentable death, the local political cartoon 
of the week (by J. H. Bernasconi) was 
to have represented the newly elected of 
Nottingham as a “ Peri” flying upwards to- 
a political Paradise in the sky (of which an 
outline of the clocktower at Westminster 
was the symbol), with the well-known lines 
beneath :— 

Joy, joy for ever! My task is done, 

The gates are passed, and heaven is won. 
The “cartoon” was, of course, hurriedly 
suppressed at the last moment. A few 
copies only were preserved, and in its place 
was substituted a portrait of Wright which 
met with a ready sale. 


In the Sculpture Hall of the Art Gallery is 
Mr. A. Bruce Joy’s ‘ John Bright’ (1811-89), 
unveiled in 1888, a statue similar to the same 
artist’s later work in the Lower Waiting 
Hall of the House of Commons, which 
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superseded a former unsatisfactory statue 
standing for a time in the Central Hall on 
the spot now occupied by Gladstone’s. 
Bright was a Birmingham M.P. from 1857 
to the time of his death. 


Onslow Ford’s statue of Dr. Robert 
William Dale (1829-95), unveiled 13 Oct., 
1897, is also in the Art Gallery. ‘‘ Dale of 
Birmingham ”’ (a term by which he came 
to be known the world over) is represented 
seated, with cap and gown. While minister 
at Carr’s Lane Congregational Chapel, in 
which position he succeeded the veteran the 
Rev. John Angell James, his influence on 
the public and religious life of Birmingham 
was unchallengeable for nearly forty years. 
With the Rev. Charles Vince and George 
Dawson he made up a forceful triumvirate 
of militant Nonconformity never to be for- 
gotten. Matthew Arnold spoke of him as a 
** brilliant pugilist.”” Preacher, pastor, poli- 
tician, pamphleteer, author, he died widely 
honoured and beloved. Birmingham under- 
‘stood him. Witmot CoRFIELD. 


(To be continued. } 





WEBSTER AND THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(See ante, p. 302.) 


grammatical, adj.=specious, according to the 
letter, not the spirit. “These are but gram- 
matical laments.’ —‘ W.D.,’ V. v. 64. 

great-master, noun=steward (probably adapted 
from the French). ‘‘ Great-master of her 
household.” —‘ D.M.,’ I. i. 95. 

grine-rouge, nourn(?). ‘* Precious grine-rouge ! ”’ 
— W.D.,’ III. ii. 487. (This word, used with 
reference to a melancholy fantastic, occurs in 
some of the 1612 quartos; the rest and the 
later editions read gue or rogue. As the word 
grimsire=an austere person, existed, we may 
construe the present word grimrogue.) 

grow, intrans. verb =to embrace, to get close to 
each other. ‘‘ How they grow together!.... 
he was no woman’s friend that did invent a 
punishment for kissing ! ’’—‘ D.L.C.,’ I. ii. 239. 

handling, noun=possession. ‘ Nor do you fear, 
oe in thief’s handling still.”,-—‘ Cuck.,’ II. 
ii. 5 

high-erected, adj.=aiming at sublimity. ‘‘ His 
high-erected thoughts.’’-—‘ Mon. Col.,’ 34. 

high-going, adj. ‘‘ An high-going sea.’’—‘ Mon. 
Col.,’ Dedication, 6. 

Holy Ghost, noun =a French order of knighthood, 
instituted 1579. ‘‘ Knight of the Holy Ghost.” 
— W.D.,’ IV. ii. 11. 

-horn-shavings, noun=an emblem of cuckoldom. 
* Your pillow, stuft with horn-shavings.”’— 
“WD 1.6. Bi i+ 

ice-pavement, noun =ground coated with ice. ‘‘ In 
such slippery ice-pavements.”—‘ D.M.,’ V. 
ii. 337. 

ill-scenting, adj. =stinking. 


** Tll-scenting foxes.”’ 
W.D., 29.1281. afd 





improperly, adj. = improper. ‘‘ Porters would 
have made it tottering and improperly.”— 
* Mon. Hon.,’ 193. 

Indian pox, noun =a kind of scald experienced by 
Columbus’s crew, and first mistaken for a 
venereal disease. ‘‘ The calenture, or the scurvy 
or the Indian pox.” —‘ D.L.C.,’ III. iii. 199. 

inquiry after. ‘‘ Twill breed the less inquiry after 
her death.’”’—‘ D.M.,’ V. ii. 322. 

iper, noun(?). ‘‘ A woodcock among birds, a 
hodmondod amongst flies; amongst curs a 
trindle-tail, and amongst fishes a poor iper.”— 
‘ App.,’ III. iv. 39. 

Janus, noun=(fig.) a double-dealer. ‘‘ Good 
Janus, look not so many several ways at once.” 
—‘ App.,’ IV. i. 186. (The figurative meaning 
is not indexed.) 

joint-twin, noun =twin-brother. ‘‘ Natural death, 
that art joint-twin to sweetest slumber.’’— 
‘W.D.,’ V. ii. 31. 

kind, adj. =foolish. 
expose herself.’”’—‘ Cuck.,’ V. i. 91. 
the double meaning of FOND.) 

knight, noun =rider. 
I never knew man and beast, of a horse and 
a knight 
So weary of each other. ‘D.M.,’ IT. iv. 53. 
(Castruccio, the person alluded to, is a fat old 
courtier, and no knight.) 

law-business, noun=the business of a lawyer. 
‘““This law-business will leave me so small 
leisure.’’—‘ D.L.C.,’ IV. ii. 462. 

law-flesh, noun=man of law. ‘“‘ To see you as 
pretty a piece of law-flesh.”—‘ D.L.C.,’ V. ii. 2. 

lay a hand to, phrase =to proffer welcome. ‘ Will 
you bid your kinsman welcome ? ‘No one.... 
will lay a hand to him.’’—‘ Cuck.,’ II. iv. 119. 
(No quotation is given previous to 1634, and 
only the sense of to give help is illustrated.) 

lay down, active verb =to conjure away (a spirit). 
“Tis not so great a cunning....to raise the 
devil; the greatest cunning were to lay him 
down.’’—‘ W.D.,’ V. i. 93. 

little-timbered, adj.=weakly built. ‘‘ If a little- 
timbered fellow would justle a great logger- 
head.”’—-‘ App.,’ IIT. ii. 29. 

long-flourishing, adj. ‘‘ The statists of long- 
flourishing Rome.”—‘ App.,’ I. iii. 109 

lungs of fox, noun=lungwort. ‘“ Restorative 
powder of the lungs of fox.’—‘ D.L.C.,’ IV 
i. 6. (This is mentioned as being used by an 
orator. This herb, Pulmonaria officinalis, is so 
called from the spotted appearance of its 
leaves ; it was formerly employed for bronchial 
complaints. ) 

maid: sick of the maid, phrase =tired of remain- 
ing unmarried.— Cuck.,’ I. i. (This 
meaning is not pointed to, though an example 
quoted from Chapman’s ‘ Odyssey,’ vi. 52 
[1615], illustrates it: ‘‘ Thou shalt no more 
stand on the maid’’=thou shalt no longer 
remain single.) 

matrona, noun =manageress in an Italian hospital. 
“Yonder ’s Flamineo in conference with the 
matrona.’’—‘ W.D.,’ IV. i. 8. 

mediate for, intrans. verb =to compound. “ To yield 
up ship and goods, and mediate for our peace.” 
—‘ Cuck.,’ III. iii. 69. (In Marlowe’s ‘ Jew 
of Malta,’ V., last scene, 112, the verb is transi- 
tive in to mediate your peace. Webster uses 


‘* Were she so kind as to 
(Compare 


it both transitively and intransitively in two 
rie : ‘W.D.,’ I. i. 35, and ‘ Appius,’ 
- i, 44, 
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mellow, adj.=melting. ‘“‘In hot weather, the 
painting on their face has been so mellow.” — 
* D.L.C.,’ I. i. 156. 

mitigate, intrans. verb =to alloy. 
God, for fear of surfeit, thought it meet 
To mitigate, since we swell with what is sweet. 

‘ Mon. Col.,’ 149. 

(A very wrong use of the word, as something 
bitter is mixed with something sweet.) 

monologist, noun =one who repeats a single word. 
“The fatal monologist....cuckoo.’’—‘ Cuck.,’ 
V. ii. 148. 

mouth, noun (?). ‘‘A vessel....carries a letter 
of mart in her mouth.’”’—‘ Cuck.,’ II. iv. 137. 


BN A, F, BourGEo!rs. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Rupyarp Kiprtine’s LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
—In the course of a journey to the Orient 
and back by way of the Canadian North- 
West in 1892, Mr. Kipling wrote a series of 
eight letters of travel, which appeared in 
several newspapers in that year, but which 
seem to have been overlooked by his biblio- 
graphers. John Lane lists four of them as 
having appeared in The Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore, but their English and 
American publication has been entirely 
ignored. In England they were published 
in the London Times. In the United States 
they seem to have been syndicated, and 
probably appeared in most of the larger 
cities. In New York they were printed in 
the Sunday Sun. A fuller account of them 
will be found in The Bookman (N.Y.) for 
March, 1914. They contain much inter- 
esting material, including the first drafts of 
a number of poems. It is noteworthy that 
there is considerable variation between the 
English and American versions of the 
letters, the latter including several poems 
which do not appear in The Times. 

The following are the titles, dates, and 
subjects of the letters. The facts in regard 
to their Indian publication I take from 
John Lane’s Bibliography in Le Gallienne’s 
‘Rudyard Kipling: a Criticism.’ 

1. ‘In Sight of Monadnock’: London Times, 
13 April, 1892 ; New York Sun, 17 April, 1892.— 
Winter scenes in Vermont. 

2. ‘From Tideway to Tideway’: London 
Times, 7 and 9 May, 1892 ; New York Sun, 8 and 
15 May, 1892.—In the Sun the first part was 
entitled ‘New York and St. Paul as Seen by 
Rudyard Kipling,’ and the second ‘ Across the 
Continent from Tideway to ‘'Tideway.’ The 
first part contains severe criticisms of New York, 
and more lenient ones of St. Paul. The second 
describes the prairie and the Canadian Rockies. 

3. ‘The Edge of the East’: London Times, 
2 July, 1892; New York Sun, 3 and 17 July, 
1892; Lahore Civil and Military Gazette, 9 and 
16 July, 1892.—Describes Japan, and closes with 
the first draft of ‘ Buddha at Kamakura.’ 





4. ‘Our Overseas Men’: London T'imes, 30 July, 
1892 ; New York Sun, 31 July and 7 Aug., 1892 ; 
Lahore Civil and Military Gazetie, 8 and 15 Aug., 
1892.—Describes some of the types of men one 
meets in foreign parts, and especially in the clubs 
of Yokohama. ; 

5. ‘Some Earthquakes’: London Times, 
13 Aug., 1892; New York Sun, 14 Aug., 1892 ; 
Lahore Civil and Military Gazette, 22 and 27 Aug., 
1892.—Japanese earthquakes, terrestrial and 
financial. : 

6. ‘ Half-a-Dozen Pictures’: London Times, 
20 Aug., 1892; New York Sun, 28 Aug., 1892; 
Lahore Civil and Military Gazette, 3 and 5 Sept., 
1892. Also in Current Literature (N.Y.), October, 
1892.—Six striking scenes in different parts of 
the world. As published in America, the letter 
closes with the first draft of ‘‘ When Earth’s last 
picture is painted.”’ : 

7. ‘Captains Courageous’: London Times, 
23 Nov., 1892; New York Sun, 27 Nov., 1892.— 
In The Sun the title reads ‘‘ What Rudyard 
Kipling saw on his way back from Japan. With 
something about out-land adventurers and the 
boom spirit of the great West,” which sufficiently 
describes the contents. The American version 
contains the first draft of the opening stanza of 
‘The Rhyme of the Three Sealers,’ and opens with 
‘ The Foreloper.’ : 

8. ‘On One Side Only’: London Times, 
29 Nov., 1892; New York Sun, 4 Dec., 1892.— 
Summer in Vermont, with some remarks about 
American nerves and character. 


J. DE LANCEY FERGUSON. 
Columbia University. 
[See also 11 S. viii. 441, 464, 485, 515; ix. 34, 93, 
134, 309.] 


AMERICAN Pony Express.—The following 
extract from the life of John Young Nelson, 
who was born at Charleston, Virginia, in 
1826, is perhaps worth a place in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
inasmuch as the book containing it is not 
very well known. Nelson ran away from 
home at twelve years of age, and lived for 
many years with a tribe of Sioux Indians, a 
band of whom, known as the Brilés, adopted 
him as one of their own. He later in life 
acted as guide to Brigham Young, who was 
met while leading the first band of Mormons 
in search of the Promised Land. Later 
still, he accompanied a troop of American 
soldiers sent out to punish the same Mormons, 
who had massacred in cold blood a band of 
defenceless emigrants—a notorious outrage, 
still known as the ‘“‘ Mountain Meadow 
affair.” The author of the book§ gives 
numerous other thrilling incidents in Nelson’s 
life, vouching for the absolute truth of 
everything therein narrated. 

‘* One day I fell across A. B. Miller, the Super- 
intendent of the Pony Express Agency then 
running to California. He told me the Pi-Ute 
Indians had broken out along the route, and 
had scared his two riders, who were the half-breed 
sons of a Capt. Egan, by telling them that if they 
came through the country again they would be 
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killed. So there was no one to take the mail. 
Miller was under a penalty of one thousand dollars 
fine every time it was not carried through to the 
next station in Winty Valley, 115 miles distance. 
Every one he asked laughed at him, and sug- 
gested he should go himself. At length he 
offered me 250 dollars to take it and bring the 
mail waiting at Winty back....Finally [ con- 
sented to have one try....Every one said [ 
should never come back....Miller fixed me up a 
good horse, and I started off, and in due course 
arrived at the station. This I found in ruins and 
still smouldering. The Indians had killed the 
postmaster, burnt him and his house, stolen all 
the. stock, and cleared out....I just took the 
trail back, and passing some cedars I saw an 
Indian and the flash of his rifle as he fired. The 
bullet took off a lock of my hair and passed clean 
through my hat. I had a marvellous escape to 
Salt Lake City after my horse was shot. The 
Pony Express was stopped after this, and I was 
the last man to make an effort to run it up in that 


district.” 
M. N. 


“THE SECRETARY AT War.’’—At the 
western extremity of the elevated cliff 
plateau known as the Fort, at Margate, 
there stands an old iron, muzzle-loading 
Russian cannon, and upon the stone base 
is carved the following :-— 

A trophy from 
Sebastopol. 
Presented to the borough of Margate 
By the Secretary at War. 
A.D. 1858. 
George Yeates Hunter, Mayor. 

It would be of interest to ascertain the 
origin of the quaint form of words used to 
describe the Minister. 

A Secretary of State for War was first 
appointed in 1794, the control of the land 
forces of the Crown having been previously 
exercised by a Secretary at War, who was 
responsible to Parliament through the 
Home Secretary. 

In 1891 the Secretary of. State for War 
was also given the business of the Colonies, 
of which hé was relieved in 1854 by the 
appointment of a Secretary of State for that 
purpose. 

At the date of the gift of the cannon to 
Margate, therefore, the title of “‘ Secretary at 
War” would appear to have been already 
obsolete. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Burton’s ‘ ANA- 


CHINESE PROVERB IN 
168; xu. 277: 


tomy.’ (See 10 S. xi. 
11 S. viii. 189.)—From Ruy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo’s ‘Narrative of Embassy to the 
Court of Timour, 1403-6,’ trans Markham, 
1859, p. 171, it appears that about the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century there was 
current in Samarcand the proverb ‘ The 





Chinese have two eyes, the Franks one eye, 
but the Moors no eye.” 

Whether or not the originals of such a 
proverb, similar comparisons frequently 
occur in the Buddhist works of earlier dates, 
of which the following are but two examples : 

“This world has three kinds of men, viz., eye- 
less, one-eyed, and two-eyed. The eyeless man 
never attends to the Law ; the one-eyed man does 
not fix his mind upon the Law, howbeit that he 
frequently attends thereto; but the two-eyed 
man carefully hearkens unto the Law and de- 
means himself according to it.’—-The Chinese 
translation of the ‘ MahdparinirvAna-stitra,’ by 
Dharmarakcha, A.D. 416-23, tom. xxv. 

“Every seeker in philosophical meditation 
should have the two particular eyes: one, the 
ordinary eye, with which to read letters ; another, 
the intellectual eye, with which to discriminate 
errors.’’—-Chi-kioh-shen-sze, ‘ Tsung-king-luh,’ c. 
A.D. 960, tom. xli. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


LETHE: A CLASSICAL AND ANCIENT 
BLUNDER.—If any one will turn to Smith’s 
‘Classical Dictionary,’ he will find Lethe 
described as ‘‘a river in the lower world, 
from which the shades drank, and thus 
obtained forgetfulness of the past.” Even 
in Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Greek Lexicon’ we 
see it is called “‘ the river of oblivion in the 
lower world,’ named by the old writers 
6 tas AjOns rorapds, while Casaubon 
and Strabo are invoked as_ authorities. 
And yet, as a matter of fact, Lethe was a 
plain, and not a river. This we can easily 
prove from the Tenth Book of Plato’s 
* Republic ’ (towards the end, Jowett’s trans- 
lation) :— 

** And when they had all passed, they marched 
on in a scorching heat to the plain of Forgetful- 
ness (Lethe), which was a barren waste destitute 
of trees and verdure. And then towards evening 
they encamped by the river of Unmindfulness 
(Ameles), whose water no vessel can _ hold. 
Of this they were all obliged to drink a certain 
quantity, and those who were not saved by 
wisdom drank more than was necessary, and 
each one as he drank forgot all things.” 

But if we read on we shall discover the 
explanation of this consecrated and classical 
blunder, of which scholars are as guilty as 
the uncultured: ‘‘ And we shall pass safely 
over the river of Forgetfulness (Lethe), and 
our soul will not be defiled.”” When Plato 
speaks of the river he says “by the river 
Ameles,”’ but when he speaks of this again at 
the close of the book he really writes “‘ the 
river of [the country of] Lethe.” And the 
same holds equally true of his first mention 
of the name. It was ‘‘the plain of [the 
country of] Lethe.” But obvious as this 
appears in the original Greek, not one 
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scholar in a thousand knows the truth. 
And since we find the mistake in Strabo, the 
mistake must have been ancient, and 
have arisen from a careless study of the 
Greek masterpiece. Tibullus and Proper- 
tius perpetrate the same blunder, Ovid 
speaks of ‘‘ pocula Lethes,” and Virgil in 
* Mneid,’ vi. 705, writes thus :— 

Lethzumque domos placidas qui prenatat amnem. 


If popular belief and current usage, and 
great examples, can make wrong right, then 
Plato was mistaken, and Lethe was a river, 
and not a plain, though he himself called it 
aplain. And ‘‘ Malo cum Platone ‘errare’”’! 
Andrews in his ‘ Latin-English Dictionary ° 
forms no exception to the rule of misunder- 
standing and misquotation. He says :— 

“The river Lethe in the infernal regions, from 
which the shades drank and obtained by it for- 
getfulness of the past.” 

In a new and excellent novel, ‘The 
Waters of Lethe,’ we find the same canonized 
blunder. If the brilliant lady author had 
written instead ‘The Waters of Ameles,’ 
she would have been right, but the title 
would have conveyed no meaning. 

F. W. Orpe Warp. 

{In Justice to Liddell and Scott we must men- 
tion that the article \7%67 in their ‘ Greek-English 
Lexicon ’ ed. 1869, closes with the words: ‘‘ but no 
river is called ‘797 by the ancients.”] 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WALLER’s ‘ PaNnrGyrick.’—The other day, 
in attempting to turn part of Waller’s 
*Panegyrick to my Lord Protector’ into 
Latin verse, I was led to consider critically 
the couplet :— 

Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow, 

We plough the deep, and reap what others sow. 
To what Indians does Waller refer? The 
early settlers in America surely exported no 
corn in the tiny ships of the period; nor, 
in the infancy of the East India Company, 
did we either get or need foodstuffs from 
India. The answer can hardly be that this 
is an instance of poetic licence or exaggera- 
tion, because the couplet is one of several 
in which the source of our supplies of spice, 
silk, wine, and gold is gtated, not indeed 
prosaically, but accurately, and as matter 
of fact. B. B. 





DE Nunt.—I have a portrait, painted by 
De Nune, of Dr. James Lidderdale of St. 
Mary’s Isle, 1733. Would any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me an account of his history 
or talents as a painter? Please reply direct. 

(Mrs.) E. C. WrenxHOrt. 

10, Selborne Road, Hove. 


WEATHER PROGNOSTICATIONS.—According 
to Fan Ching-ta’s ‘ Kwui-hai-yii-hang-chi,’ 
written late in the twelfth century, the 
Lians, who then inhabited some parts of 
Southern China, used upon New Year’s 
Day to draw prognostications of the months 
for the whole year. They put water into a 
series of twelve earthen cups, respectively 
named after the months, and stayed for the 
finishing of their headman’s prayers. Then 
they went jointly to inspect them, and in- 
ferred therefrom the reigning weather of 
each month—e.g., should the first cup be 
watery and the second cup empty, the first 
month was understood to be rainy and the 
second month dry. In Japan it was for- 
merly a custom with the Shinto priests of 
Atsuta to place a sealed pot of water some- 
where under the ground-floor of the temple 
every twelfth day of the first month. On 
the seventh of the next first month its 
contents were measured, their quantity being 
taken as an unerring indicator of abundance 
or paucity of the coming crops (Zeitschrift 
fiir Japanische Volks- und Landeskunde, 
Tokyo, 10 Oct., 1913, p. 479). Also *the 
ancient Japanese held the belief that the 
character of any year’s harvest could be 
infallibly foretold from the thickness of 
ice examined upon New Years Day 
(Prince Ichij6, ‘Kuji WKongen, 1422, 
chap. vi.). 

In the northern city of Sendai there was a 
practice on the fourteenth night of every 
first month to leave in ashes twelve lighted 
coals in a series corresponding with the order 
of the twelve months, for the purpose of 
divining the predominant. weather of each 
month of the year. They were looked into 
the following morning, when the coals repre- 
senting the dry months would be still living, 
whereas those denoting the rainy months 
would be perfectly coo! (Ikku, jun., ‘Oou 
Ichiran Décht Hizakurige,’ ser. iv. pt. iii., 
1849). Some old people in this town 
(Tanabe) speak of their parents having used 
beans for the same purpose on the first night 
of every year. A dozen of them were put 
in one or two lines upon ashes, these being 
made to adjoin one or two rows of burning 
coals. Observing them in the following 
morning, the experimenter would predict 
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some months to be rainy, others to be dry, 
and others to be half rainy and half dry, 
according to their representative beans 
having become charred black, cinerated 
whitish, or partly black and partly whitish. 
Will some one kindly tell me whether these 
modes of prognosticating dry or wet weather 
for each month have been recorded from 
any countries other than Japan and China ? 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


GEORGE InMAN.—Can any reader help 
me by sending to me direct information 
concerning the descendants of George Inman, 
who matriculated as a Sizar of Clare College 
on 18 Dec., 1728, and who was admitted to 
the degree of B.A.in 1741? It is desired to 
trace his parentage. 

(Mrs.) H. CasteLn DAMANT. 

Lammas, East Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


“ Kispos”’: DERIVATION WANTED.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whence 
kibob is derived? I can only find it in 
Birch’s edition of Wilkinson’s ‘ Egyptians ’ 
in the sense of ‘‘ a rasher of meat, bacon, &c.”’ 
Has kibob any Hindustani congeners ? 

Ceci, OWEN. 





Perth, W.A. 


FReNcH VERGE WatcH.—Can some corre- 
spondent inform me of the approximate 
date of an old French verge watch which 
I believe to be a very early specimen ? 
On the watch is inscribed ‘“ Orsat & Parie,”’ 
and on the silver-gilt case is inscribed 
“D. C.,”’ with a flower underneath. 

HELIER GOSSELIN. 

St. Pancras, Lewes. 


GoTHAVEN. — In R. Kipling’s ‘ Last 
Chantey ’ (‘The Seven Seas,’ 1896) occurs 
the phrase “ a grey Gothav’n ‘speckshioner.”’ 
Will some one kindly inform me (1) Where 
and what is Gothaven ? I have tried every 
accessible atlas and gazetteer. (2) What is 
the connexion of such an inspector with the 
Dundee whaling fleet ? 

H. K. St. J. SANDERSON. 

Ashfield, Bedford. 


Kaitcuin: Parry: Casson: Harwoop’ 
—I am endeavouring to trace back the 


genealogy of certain families of the above |G 


names, and should be most grateful for 
assistance. I can get no further than 
(1) William Kitchin of Drigg, in Cumberland, 
wife’s name Sarah. He is believed to have 
died 19 Sept., 1814, and was a builder, very 
cunning at building bridges. The father of 


Rev. Isaac Kitchin of St. Stephen’s, Ipswich. 





(2) John Orlando Parry, actor and musical 
entertainer, 1810-79 (see ‘D.N.B.’). Rela- 
tives of his state that he traced the family 
pedigree back to Cadwalader Vendigaid, but 
none of them knows in whose hands the pedi- 
gree now is. The family is of North Wales. 

(3) John Casson of Field House (a private 
lunatic asylum of which he was medical man 
in charge), Anlaby, near Hull. 

(4) John Harwood of Newmarket, father 
of Sir Busick Harwood, the Professor of 
Anatomy in Cambridge University. 

Parry KitTcHIn. 
64, Elm Grove, Peckham S.E. 


RykrE CuurcH Font.—Can any reader say 
what became of the old font formerly in Rye 
Church, Sussex ? The present one is a copy 
of the early Norman font in Newenden 
Church, Kent, and was placed in the church 
about 1845. 

Failing the whereabouts of the old font, I 
should like to know where an illustration of 
it may be seen. Cuas. HALL CROUCH. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


AutHors WantTEepD.—Can some one kindly 
give the author’s name, with a reference to 
the place in his works where they occur, of 
the following lines, which I quote, perhaps 
wrongly, from memory ?— 

I hate the black negation of the bier, 

And would the dead, as holier than ourselves, 

And happier, having climbed (? passed) beyond 

Our be ae miseries, were borne in white 

To burial or to burning. 

A. MARSHALL Box. 

14, Magrath Avenue, Cambridge. 


The following lines, quoted in a recent 
novel, are carved on an old seat in a country 
garden. Can any reader throw light upon 
their origin ? 

The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth ; 
You are nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
H.. “8. 


I should be much obliged if any of your 
correspondents could tell me who are the 
authors of the following works :— 

1. ‘*A Young | Englishman’s | First Residence | 
in Jamaica | by a Widow | ...... Ashton: | Printed by 
Orme, Stamford Street | 1836.” 1 vol. (7x4 in. 
cut), pp. 36. Introduction (p. 4) signed “ M. R.” 

2. ‘‘Gems of Literature | being a Selection | of 
Prose and Poetry | by a Lady. | ...... London : | 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co.......1836.” 1 vol. (5? x 34 in. 
cut). Preface (p. vi) signed “M. R.” and dated 
“ July 23rd, 1834.” 

Hueu S. GLADSTONE. 

Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
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EMMELTINE Lott (Miss or Mrs. ).—Can any 
reader give me information respecting a 
lady of the above name, who in the sixties 
was @ governess in the family of the Viceroy 
of Egypt (Ismail Pacha), and wrote various 
books on the position and life of Moham- 
medan women, as, for instance, ‘The English 
Governess in Egypt: Harem Life in Egypt 
and Constantinople,’ 2 vols., London, 1866, 
fourth edition in 1867; ‘The Mohaddetyn 
in the Palace: Nights in the Harem,’ &c., 
2 vols., London, 1867; and ‘The Grand 
Pacha’s Cruise on the Nile,’ 2 vols., London, 
1869? The name Lott is German, but, 
judging by the British Museum Catalogue, 
there are, or have been, English and American 
families of the name. I cannot find the 
name of Emmeline Lott, however, in any 
English, German, or American biographical 
dictionary known to me. Any information 
respecting this lady, apart from what she says 
in her own prefaces (dated from London), 
and in particular the date of her death, if 
she is no longer alive, would be useful. Her 
books were widely read at the time of their 
publication. ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

124, Church Road, Canonbury, N 


Manor -Court Powers.—In Mrs Whet- 
ham’s book reviewed in your columns, 
ante, p.299, occurs this passage on p. 28 :— 

** But the decisions of the manor court could be 
challenged, and, as communications improved and 
means of transport increased, the issue was carried 
more frequently to the higher Crown courts, where 
better protection could be found, since the king 
was not loth to ally himself with the people against 
the lords and the nobles sitting in their manorial 
courts.” 

Was, then, the Manor of Ottery St. Mary 
different from the average manor? I have 
studied its history down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and I cannot find that 
an appeal from its manor court’s decision 
was ever allowed. There is a case on the 
Assize Rolls of 1309, when the mere state- 
ment that the manor was Ancient Demesne 
seems to have settled the matter; the assize, 
accepting that fact, recorded the decision. 
In the seventeenth century numerous appeals 
were made to the Court of Exchequer against 
manor-court decisions relating to descent by 
custom, which differed from descent by 
common law, but in each case examined it 
was referred back to the homage for decision. 
The most that determined efforts of dis- 
contented tenants, backed by powerful 
influences, could obtain was that the jurors 
should be in future empanelled before two 
justices. Both parties to a suit were to 
bring lists of twenty-four homagers, and 





these were to be challenged or passed until a 
jury of twenty-four was selected, and their 
decision was final. 

Far from the lords ruling tyrannously in 
the manor court, here the reverse is the case. 
The verdicts given by the homagers—very 
independent and outspoken individuals— 
were frequently adverse to the lords’ inter- 
ests, and were not reversed even under 
threats of personal violence. Our manor 
court was undoubtedly governed by the 
voice of the people: ‘They would pass 
their verdict as their fathers had done, say 
the lawyers what they would,” as one of 
them said. 

When the lords endeavoured to upset 
certain customs by appeal to the King the 
cases dragged on for years, but ended, as far 
as I can discover, always in a compromise 
whereby the homagers won the lion’s share 
of points; in return for some unimportant 
concession of a doubtful question, they had 
their treasured customs endorsed by the 
authorities. The conception of a court 
ruled by a domineering lord, and the people 
—i.e., homagers—supported against him by 
the King, does not appear to apply here. 

I should like to know whether other manor 
rolls and documents support the statements 
of Mrs. Whetham. The history of Ottery 
St. Mary would have an added interest if it 


were unique in these respects. 
F. RosE-TROvP. 


An ENCHANTED LoNDON WELL.—Can any 
reader tell me whether there is any well or 
spring in London to the waters of which a 
superstition or legend attaches that the 
drinking of them takes away from those who 
do so the desire to leave London ? 

C. 8. CAMPBELL. 

Montreal. 


GortHe: St. Pare Neri.—Joly in his 
‘Psychology of the Saints’ mentions an 
allusion to St. Philip Neri in Goethe's 
‘ Journey in Italy.’ He gives a reference to 
Porchat’s French translation of Goethe, ix. 
364. I have not access to that edition. 
Can any reader give me the date of Goethe’s 
letter ? C. W. Sutton. 


Dopp Famity.—I shall be glad of informa- 
tion concerning :— 

(1) The children and descendants of John 
Dodd, the famous Puritan divine. He was 
born 1545 at Shocklach, Cheshire, and 
married Anne, daughter of William Bownde 
of Hanwell. 

(2) The connexion, if any, between Ralph 
Dodd of Acton, near Nantwich, living circa 
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1700, and the Dodd family of Edge, Cheshire. 
Any biographical information about him 
would also be of interest. 
W. E. GrBsons. 
The Foxhills, Wombourne, S. Staffs. 


REGISTER OF DEATHS OF ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS BEFORE 1837.—Where can I find the 
entry of the date of death of a French 
refugee who died in London in 1811? I 
have consulted Mr. Walter Rye’s ‘ Records 
and Record Searching,’ but without result. 

L. L. K. 





G. A. WALPOOLE.—Every now and then a 
second-hand book catalogue contains, under 
the above name :— 

“British Traveller, a complete epley of Great 
Britain and Ireland, comprising all that is worthy 
of observation in every County, Shire, &c., numerous 
copperplates, folio, 1784.” . 

Priced 7s. 6d. in the cutting I have before me. 


This writer does not appear in ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
though his comprehensive work must be of 
considerable interest. Can any information 
be given concerning him ? Did he belong 
to the Walpole family of Norfolk ? 

JAMES HOOPER. 

92, Queen’s Road, Norwich. 


‘‘ BUSHEL AND StTRIKE.”—The village fire 
at Little Chesterford, Essex, on 7 April, 
destroyed several cottages, and two public- 
houses, one of the latter being known as 
“The Bushel and Strike.”” What are the 
origin and meaning of this sign ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 





JosHuUA WALKER, M.P.—When did his 
death take place ? He represented Alde- 
burgh, Suffolk, in the Parliaments of 1818, 
1820, and 1826, resigning his seat in 1829. 

AS-i a: 


» WALTER Fenwick: MAGDALENE Hunt. 
—Walter Fenwick of Atwick (will dated 
10 March, 1641; probated 21 August, 1644, 
York Probates) married 2 August, 1628, 
Magdalene Hunt. Who were her parents ?— 

EDWIN JAQUETT SELLERS. 

Philadelphia. 


WiLpGoose.—Three generations of this 
surname are known to have lived in Liver- 
pool. Can any correspondent tell me from 
which part of England it originally hailed ? 
I find its derivation given as “ Wild Goth.” 
Are most authorities agreed in maintaining 
that it is quite different from “ Goss” or 
‘“Gosse”’ ? Both of these latter appear to 
be the bird. Is that correct ? L. V. 








Replies. 


LESCELINE DE VERDON. 
(11 S. viii. 371; ix. 130, 255.) 


I write far from a good library, but I 
propose to reply to Mr. Francis H. RELTON’S 
courteous questions as well as I can. 

1. I cannot fix the dates of Lesceline’s 
birth and death with precision, but as 
regards the former the margin of possible 
error is not very wide. When I said in my 
previous communication (ante, p. 131) that 
Hugh de Lacy’s marriage with Lesceline 
may have taken place about the time that 
he acquired Ratoath and Nobber from his 
brother Walter (7.e., c. 1196, not c. 1194 as 
printed, probably through a slip of mine), 
I meant to indicate that as the earliest 
probable date. For it is probable that Hugh 
had some property of his own when he got 
a wife with property, and, besides, I do 
not think that Hugh was of age before that 
date (see ‘Ireland under the Normans,’ ii. 
112). The latest possible date for the 
marriage would be 1199, which seems to 
have been the date of Thomas de Verdon’s 
death, and this is, perhaps, nearer the mark. 
If the date of the marriage of Lesceline’s 
parents was c. 1179, Thomas, presumably the 
eldest son, may have been born in 1180, 
and Lesceline in 1181, or a year or two later. 
Where is the evidence that she was the 
youngest child ? Surely the order of the 
names of Bertram’s children quoted from 
Burke does not even show that Burke con- 
sidered her the youngest child, as daughters 
in such lists are often placed after sons 
As to her death, I shall have a suggestion 
to make by and by. 

2. Mr. RELTON asks me, 

‘* What were the names of the two castles held 
by Lesceline of the fee of Nicholas in Ireland of 
her maritagium (Pat. 10 Hen. III. m. 3, m. 5, 
and 5 dors.), referred to by Lynata ?”’ 

The references given are clearly to the rolls 
abstracted in Sweetman’s Calendar, Nos. 
1371-4 and 1386, or to some of them. 
These are the documents which I said, 
“if correctly abstracted,” are faulty, except 
No. 1372, which is correct. I have since 
taken an opportunity of comparing them 
with the printed Patent Rolls, and I find 
that my hypothetical clause was justified. 
The little word et is not rendered in Sweet- 
man’s abstracts, and, though incorrect 


English speakers say ‘‘and which’? when 
they mean 


“which,” a Latin scribe would 
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not write ef quas when he meant quas. 
Here are the words of the printed Patent 
Roll, Hen. III. (1226), p. 31 :— 

*“Commisimus etiam eidem Waltero omnes 
terras quas ifem Hugo tenuit de feodo predicti 
Walteri de Lascy cum castris de Rathour et le 
Nober cum pertinentiis suis et quas tenuit de 
maritagio Leceline uxoris sue et de feodo Nicholai 
de Verdun cum castro de Carlingeford et perti- 
nentiis suis.” 

The language ibid., p. 51 is similar, but 
that on p. 75 (Sweetman’s 1372) places 
the matter beyond a doubt. This is an 
acknowledgment by Walter that he had 
received the castles and lands mentioned on 
the conditions stated :— 

*Recepi etiam de ipso domino rege et de 
voluntate ipsius commisi predicto Hugoni omnes 
terras quas idem Hugo tenuit de feodo meo cum 
ecastris de Ratour et le Nober cum _pertinentiis 
suis et similiter omnes terras quas tenuit de 
maritagio Leceline uxoris sue et de feodo Nicholai 
de Veredun cum castro de Carlingford et perti- 
nentiis suis.” 

It may be observed that in the extract 
quoted by Mr. Retron (11 S. viii. 372) 
from. the Calendar of Carew MSS. the 
words et quas are, not incorrectly, rendered 
“‘and whatever.” I conclude, then, that 
Mr. Lynam was (not unnaturally) misled 
by Sweetman into supposing that Ratour 
and Le Nober were part of Lesceline’s 
maritagium. Even Mr. Round was _per- 
plexed by the apparent inconsistency of 
Sweetman’s extracts with the Gormanston 
Register, but I venture to think that the 
error has now been traced to its source. 

3. The real lands of Lesceline’s mari- 
tagium are shown by the document I quoted 
from the Gormanston Register to have 
adjoined the De Verdon lands of Dundalk. 
That they included Carlingford and Cooley 
(Irish Cuailnge, of the famous “ cattle-spoil,”’ 
the district between Carlingford Lough and 
Dundalk Bay) appears from another docu- 
ment in the same Register (f. 191d). By 
this deed Hugh de Lacy granted to his 
daughter Matilda on her marriage with 
Dayid, Baron of Naas, the castle of Carling- 
ford “cum tota terra quam habui cum 
matre sua in Cole et Ergalea,”’ &c. ‘‘ Cole” 
here is Cooley, a name now surviving on 
the map only in Cooley Point. The caput 
of the subsequent manor was at Castletown- 
Cooley, in the 8.W. extremity of Carlingford 
parish, where a fine mote near the ancient 
church - site marks, I believe, the spot. 
“’ Ergalea ”’ is Otrghialla, Uriel, or co. Louth. 
The date of this deed would be after Hugh’s 
restoration. 

4. Mr. Retron also asks me what lands 
are referred to in Cal. Docs. Irel., No. 1210. 





In this extract, dated 25 Aug., 1224, Nichola 
de Verdon, whose lands had been laid wast 
by Hugh de Lacy’s war, is stated to have 
asked for compensation 

“out of the lands of the King’s enemies which 
are of his [Nicholas’s] fee without Meath, and out 
of lands of the fees of other persons [t.e., King’s 
enemies] within Meath.” 

I should suppose that Nicholas referred in 
both cases to the lands of Hugh de Lacy, or 
of those who had taken his side in the war. 
The form of the request, it may be observed, 
perhaps indicates that there were no lands 
of the fee of Nicholas in Meath at the time, 
and indeed I know of no evidence that 
the De Verdons held any lands in Meath 
before John de Verdon married Margaret de 
Lacy. It is quite possible, however, that 
Nicholas got back at this time some of the 
lands which his brother Thomas had shared 
with Hugh. Certainly the mountainous dis- 
trict of Cooley and Carlingford cannot 
have been of value equal to the De Verdon 
lands in the remainder of the barony of 
Dundalk, and yet the agreement with 
Thomas pointed to an equal division. 

5. With regard to the date of Hugh de 
Lacy’s marriage with Emeline de Ridelesford, 
T cannot think it took place until after 1227, 
when Hugh was finally restored to Ulster. 
From the time of his expulsion from Ireland 
in 1210, Hugh can be traced at intervals in 
the crusade against the Albigenses up to 
1219 (‘ Recueil des Historiens de la France,’ 
xix. 145, 170, 181 ; and ‘ Ann. Mon..,’ iii. 75). 
In short, I do not think he came to Ireland 
again before the summer of 1223. He came 
then as a rebel, and he could hardly have 
won a rich wife before he had obtained the 
King’s peace. Mr. REetton thinks that the 
wife whom Hugh is said to have abandoned 
before 1225 was Emeline. But why not 
Lesceline ? Relations with the De Verdons, 
who sided with the King against Hugh, 
were undoubtedly at this time strained to 
the breaking-point. Moreover, are not the 
words of the Patent Roll (1226) quoted above 
inconsistent with the view that Hugh was 
then married to another wife ? 

6. My reasons for thinking that there 
were two successive Walters de Ridelesford 
are: (a) It is highly improbable. that a 
man who fought under Strongbow in 1170 
could have lived to c. 1244. (6) It is quite 
impossible that Strongbow’s follower could 
have fought against Richard Marshal in 
1234 and captured several knights in battle 
(see and consider Cal. Does. Irel., i., Nos. 
2253, 2255, 2285). (c) It is also impossible 
that he could have taken part in the final 
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campaign of the conquest™of Connaught in 
1235 (Ann. Loch Cé). (d) The probable 
dates for the births of Emeline and Ela de 
Ridelesford point to a father a generation 
younger than Strongbow’s feoffee.4 
GoppARD H. ORPEN. 
Monksgrange, Enniscorthy, Ireland. 





BLACKFRIARS: ANCIENT SCHEMES OF 
DRAINAGE: BIBLIOGRAPHY WANTED (11 S. 
ix. 229).—The chief authority upon the 
Black Friars or Dominicans is the Rev. 
C. F. R. Palmer, in the various contribu- 
tions from his pen which may be found in 
numerous archeological and historical jour- 
nals. The following is as complete a list 
as I know of :— 

Fasti Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum: the 
Provincials of the Friar Preachers or Black Friars 
of England.—Archeological Journal, vol. xxxv. 


p. 134. 
The Friar Preachers or Black Friars of Canter- 


bury. London, 1879.—Reprinted from Archao- 
logia Cantiana, xiii. 

The Black Friars of Wiltshire.—Wilts Archeol. 
and Nat. Hist. Mag., xviii. (1879). t 

Notes on the Priory of Dartford in Kent [Do- 
minican].—Archeological Journal, xxxix. (1882). 

History of the Priory of Dartford in Kent.— 
Archeological Journal, xxxvi. (1879). 

The Friar Preachers or Black Friars of Yarm. 
—Archeological Journal, xxxvii. (1880). 

The Friar Preachers or Black Friars of York. 
—Yorks Arch. Journal (1881). 

The Friar Preachers or Black Friars of 'Bever- 
ley.— Yorks Arch. Journal (1882). 

The Friar Preachers or Black Friars of Glouces- 
ter.—Arch. Journal, xxxix. (1882). 

The Friar Preachers or Black Friars of King’s 
Lynn.—Arch. Journal, xli. (1884). 

The Friar Preachers or Black Friars of Shrews- 
a from The Reliquary, October, 

5. 


The Friar Preachers or Black Friars of Leicester. 
—Trans. Leics. Archit. and Arch. Soc. (1884). 

To certain volumes of The Reliquary 
Mr. Palmer contributed a number of papers, 
and to these I give, I think, a complete list 
of references: The Black Friars of New- 
castle-under-Lyme are in vol. xvii.; those 
of Pontefract and of Worcester are both in 
vol. xx.; Melecombe Regis is in vol. xxi.; 
Oxford in vol. xxiii.; Hereford in the same 
vol. ; Cardiff and Bangor are both in vol. 
xxiv. ; Ilchester is in vol. xxv.; Exeter and 
Rhuddlan are in vol. xxvi.; Guildford is in 
The Relaquary, New Series, vo]. i.; Truro and 
Bristol in vol. ii. (N.S.); Winchester is in 
vol. iii. (N.S.). 

Dr. Jessopp’s essay ‘The Coming of the 
Friars,’ which originally appeared in The 
Nineteenth Century in the early eighties, is 





volume. Jusserand’s chapter on ‘ Wandering 
Preachers and Friars,’ in ‘ English Way- 
faring Life’ (1890), pp. 279-308, is a very 
picturesque piece of writing upon this subject. 

In The English Historical Review, April, 
1910, pp. 309-14, the Rev. Bede Jarrett pub- 
lished some valuable information under the 
heading ‘ Bequests to the Black Friars of Lon- 
don during the Fifteenth Century.’ The infor- 
mation there given is taken from wills at 
Somerset House, and the point of the article 
is to disprove the assertions made in Besant’s 
‘Medieval London,’ and in The Nineteenth 
Century, June and July, 1909, that the 
number of bequests to the Friars of London 
in the century preceding the Reformation 
decreased, owing to the alleged moral de- 
generacy of the order. The dates chosen are 
between 1413 and 1504. 

John Taylor, a former learned librarian 
of Bristol City Library, wrote upon ‘ The 
Dominicans and the Dominican Priory of 
Bristol’ (Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc., vol. iii. 
pp. 232-40). It was Mr. Taylor’s habit, 
when Librarian at Bristol, to collect all 
articles bearing upon subjects in which he 
was interested, and he left thousands of 
such volumes in the Bristol Library. Monas- 
ticism was one of his favourite subjects. 

In The English Historical Review, vol. v- 
pp. 107-12, is a reprint of an important 

istorical document, ‘A Record of the 
English Dominicans, 1314.’ The original is 
in the P.R.O. Further notes on this appear 
in the same review, vol. vi. pp. 752-3. The 
original is believed to be the document 
affixed by one of the friars to the door of 
St. Paul’s in 1314. Vide note by A. G. 
Little, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. vi. p. 752. The 
Dublin Review, vol. xxv., has an article upon 
Dominican artists’ works, and there is another 
upon Dominican schools in ancient Ireland 
in vol. xix. A well-known contributor to 
‘N. & Q.,’ the Rev. W. G. Drmock FLETCHER, 
issued (I think privately) ‘ The Black Friars 
of Oxford,’ pp. 27, Oxford, 1882 (printed 
at the office of The Oxford Chronicle). Mr. J. 
Robertson edited for the Maitland Club 
‘Monumenta Fratrum Predicatorum de 
Glasgu,’ 1846. The Dominicans of Inver- 
ness are dealt with in Shaw’s ‘ History of 
the Province of Moray,’ vol. iii. p. 223. 
Touron issued in 1743-9 ‘Histoire des 
Hommes Iillustres de l’Ordre de St. Domin- 
ique.’ Lacordaire edited one of the Dominican 
ceremonial books; and there are a number 
of Missals, Psalters, and other official books 
in connexion with the order. In the valuable 
‘ List of English Religious Houses ’ appended 


now reprinted with other essays in a cheap/| to Gasquet’s ‘ English Monastic Life’ there 
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are given the names of all places where the 
Black Friars or Dominicans had establish- 
ments in England. See also Falconer 
Madan’s ‘ Rough List of MS. Materials for 
the History of Oxford ’ (1887), p. 109, ‘ Of the 
House of Dominican Friars.’ 


Drainage. 

F&Has Mr. Briss looked at the various 
histories of the draining of Bedford Level— 
W. Dugdale’s, for instance, and the narrative 
reprinted in Arber’s ‘English Garner,’ 
vol. ii.? The first attempt to drain this part 
of Lincolnshire was in 1436. It was done 
again in the reign of Henry VII., and again 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

There .is an historical account of the 
‘ Sewerage of London,’ by Bazalgette, in the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, vol. xxiv.; and Sir J. 
Rennie dealt with Roman drainage works 
in the same Proceedings, vol. v. In the 
Parkes Museum, now allied with the Sani- 
tary Institute in Buckingham Palace Road, 
are various old drain - pipes (seventeenth- 
century or earlier) which have been dug 
up when excavating London. The Sanitary 
Institute issues a valuable printed list of 
lantern-slides for lecturers and others upon 
the history of sanitation. Among these 
are slides illustrating Sir John Harrington’s 
closet, 1596; the first patented closet, 
1775: burial during the Plague of London, 
and many hundreds of others. Bennet 
Woodcroft’s Indexes to Patents would 
probably reveal a mass of information as 
to the progress of sanitary appliances. 

F. C. Krepp’s ‘The Sewage Question: a 
Review of All Systems and Methods,’ 1867, 
and Baldwin Latham’s ‘Sanitary Engi- 
neering,’ 1878, both contain excellent his- 
torical summaries of the subject in their 
introductory chapters. 

A. L. Humpnreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


The following book has been published 
recently : ‘The Two Books on the Water 
Supply of the City of Rome, of Sextus Julius 
Frontinus, Water Commissioner of the City 
of Rome, a.p. 97,’ by Clemens Herschel, 
Hydraulic Engineer, second edition, with 
illustrations, diagrams, &c. (I.ongmans). It 
contains a photographic reproduction of 
the original MS., the Latin text, and an 
English translation. 

See also the Subject Index of the London 
Library, 8.v. Drainage, Sewage. ; 

Wo. H. Peet. 





It may be of assistance towards the com- 
pilation of a bibliography of works relating 
to the history of drainage systems to note 
that Elstobb’s ‘ Historical Account of the 
Great Level of the Fens’ (London, 1793) 
contains a list of twenty-nine reports dealing 
with that branch of the subject ; and ‘ The 
Law of Land Drainage and Sewers,’ by 
G. G. Kennedy and J. S. Sandars (London, 
1884), has a useful list of authorities. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple Library. 


MILTON Queries (11 S. ix. 150, 198, 
216, 272).—Ayre gives the Gratian reference 
correctly. In Friedberg’s edition of Richter’s 
edition of the ‘ Decretum Gratiani ’ (Leipzig, 
1879) the statement will be found in col. 1305. 
The title of chap. v. (p. 44) runs: ‘“‘In ligneis 
vasculis dominici corporis et sanguinis 
sacramenta non sunt celebranda.” The 
source is given “ Ex Concilio Triburiensi, 
e. 9” (that is, the Council of Tribur, May, 
895). The text of Gratian is as follows : 

“* Vasa, quibus sacrosancta conficiuntur misteria, 
calices sunt et patene, de quibus_ Bonifatius, 
martir et episcopus, interrogatus si liceret in 
vasculis ligneis sacramenta conficere, respondit : 
Quondam sacerdotes non aureis sed ligneis ealici- 
bus utebantur.” 

Ayre’s Latin text is that of the actual 
eanon of the Council itself, can. 18. See 
Hefele’s ‘ Conciliengeschichte,’ iv. (2nd ed., 
1879), p. 554. Boniface died, of course, in 
755. W. A. B. CooLipGs. 

Grindelwald. 


‘Tue Fisoer Boy’ (11 S. ix. 291).—The 
author of “ The Fisher Boy, a poem....by 
H. C., Esq.,” was Samuel William: Henry 
Treland, the famous forger of Shakespearian 
manuscripts, and it was published at Lon- 
don in 1808. Ireland published another 
work under the pseudonym of “‘ H. C., Esq.,” 
namely, ‘The Sailor Boy, a poem,” &c., 
1809. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F'.R.S.L. 

[Several other correspondents also thanked for 
replies.] 


ENGLISH SHRINES (11 S. ix. 208, 277).—I 
am grateful to your correspondents for the 
information given, and, like the classic boy, 
I am asking for more. Where were “ Our 
Lady of Crowham” and the “Rood of 
Dagnam”’? The latter, I have ascertained, 
was not at Dagenham in Essex. It is 
mentioned in a will together with the shrine 
of St. Hildeferth at Swanscombe, Kent. St. 
Hildeferth, in the will referred to, is spelt 
Tilferts. The corruption of proper names 
makes the task of tracing some of the lesser- 
known. shrines doubly hard. For example, 
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‘the Holy Blood of Wylsnake” is men- 
tioned in a will dated 1490. It was a foreign 
relic, for the testator was going over the 
“se”? on pilgrimage to it, but where it 
was I cannot conjecture. There seem to 
have been a larger number of shrines in 
Kent than in other counties; this was 
probably due to the large influx of pilgrims 
who entered the county on all its quarters 
to go to Canterbury. H. Courett. 


SAFFRON WALDEN (11 S. ix. 87, 177, 217, 
295).—Saffron appears to have been culti- 
vated in Lincolnshire before 1552; for in 
Chantry Certificate, co. Linc., No. 33, we 
find mention of an orchard called ‘‘ safferne 
garth” that belonged to the house of a 
chantry priest, and was in his occupation, in 


this parish. Oe Lots 
_ HERALDIC (11 §. ix. 290).—The shield 
displays Ludford quartering Bracebridge 


and impaling Boswell, and must be that of 
John Ludford of Ansley, co. Warwick, who 
married Elizabeth Boswell, and died with- 
out male issue in 1822. His grandfather 
Samuel Bracebridge, whose mother was a 
Ludford, assumed the surname Ludford. 
LEo C. 


Repcoats (11 S. viii. 226, 295).—In Sir 
Thomas Coningsby’s ‘ Journal of the Siege of 
Rouen, 1591,’ printed in “ The Camden Mis- 
cellany,”’ vol. i., at p. 38 I find :— 

**Nov. 10. The x. capten Welsh, a verie tall man, 
being walking nere the towne, was shott by a sen- 
tenyll of theirs with a chaine bullett, and his arme 
broken; the sentynell that shott him being in a 
redd coate of one of our soldiers. which was the 
cause that he came with such convenyencye to 
shoote him, mystaking him to be one of ours.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


GeorGE IT.’s Naturat CHILDREN (11 S. 
ix. 250).—Madame Walmoden’s second son, 
John Louis, born in 1736, and known at 
Court as Monsieur Louis, was reputed to be 
the King’s son, but was never acknowledged. 
He rose to the rank of Field-Marshal in the 
Hanoverian army, which he commanded 
during the French occupation in 1803 
(Walpole, ‘ Reminiscences,’ cxxxiv.; Vehse, 
i. 285). 

Maywoop: Maupr or Mawuoop (11 S. 
ix. 249).—John Mawhood or Mawde, Fellow 
and M.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1655 (incorporated as M.A.Oxon 14 July, 
1663), D.D. 1680, Vicar of Arksey, Yorks, 
1674-1702. 

LINES IN GEORGE PEELE’s ‘ EDWARD THE 
Frrst’ (11 8. ix. 250).—These are, I think, 
from Ariosto. A. R. Baytey. 





Tre Licnt BRIGADE AT BALAcLAva (11S. 
ix. 186, 253).—I am obliged to Cot. MALET 
for his reply to my query. Would he kindly 
say whether “clerks, cooks, batmen,” &c., 
would be spoken of as ‘“‘ present on parade ”’? 
Every man to whom a horse could be told 
off was pressed into the service that morning. 
IT have the privilege of knowing well the 
oldest survivor of the charge, from whom 
I have gathered many interesting particulars. 
He belonged to the band of his regiment, 
the 4th Light Dragoons (now Hussars), 
and he told me that all the band was sent 
into the ranks for that occasion. The 
constant statement made that the numbers 
were 673 must be wrong, as there were not 
so many horses—-which was my point. 

E. L. H. Trew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Croucn Famity or Rye, Sussex (11 S. 
vii. 208).—Through the kindness of the 
present Vicar of Rye, the Rev. A. P. Howes, 
M.A., I am now able to answer the question 
at the above reference. 

Thomas Crouch, the Mayor of Rye in 1679, 
was son of John Crouch of Rye by Mary 
Harry, his wife; and Chas. Crouch, the 
Mayor in 1686 and 1687, was son of the 
said Thomas by Elizabeth Spye, his wife. 

The Crouch slab in Rye Church (St. Clare’s 
Chapel) shows the following Crouch arms: 
On a pale....three crosses pattée.... 
within a bordure engrailed.... Unfortun- 
ately, there are no tinctures. 

They are very similar to other Crouch 
arms, including those granted by Camden 
in 1608. 

I searched the registers last year. The 
name frequently occurs from the sixteenth 
century to the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. It is of interest to note that the 
slab already referred to speaks of Thos. 
Crouch as having been Mayor of Rye several 
years, but the usual lists, including the 
one in the Town Hall, show that he was 
Mayor for only one year, viz., 1679. 


RasBew’s Drops (11 S. viii. 167, 252).— 
In connexion with Mr. HumMpnHreys’s in- 
teresting reply regarding Wm. Salmon, and 
the statement that he established himself 
near the gates of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
it may be added that the Preface of his 
‘Pharmacopeeia Londinensis, or the New 
London Dispensatory’ (1691 edition), is 
dated 2 March, 1676, ‘“‘ From my House at 
the Blew Balcony by the Ditch side near 
Holborn Bridge.”” CHas. Hatt Croucu. 


62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 
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SHILLETO (11 S. ix. 71, 136, 212, 296).— 
On 4 March, 1397/8, an Inquisition was 
taken at West-Pountfret (7.e., Pontefract), 
and a William Shelito was one of the jurors: 
see “ Yorks Record Series,” vol. xxxix. p. 57. 
This is the earliest instance of the name 
which I have met. The next is the will of 
Robert Shelitoo, dated 20 Jan., 1531, proved 
at York in 1535; the testator desired to be 
buried at Featherstone. In 1537 the will of 
Thomas Shelytoo of Whitwood was proved; 
burial also to be at Featherstone. In 1541 
William Shelito, sen., of Whitwode, parish 
of Featherstone, has a will proved. So it 
goes on, the name varying slightly in the 
spelling, but always maintaining the “ Sh.” 
Now if the name was derived from ‘de 
Sigillo,” how comes the ‘S” of the latter 
to be transformed into ‘‘ Sh’ 2? Where has the 
g gone to, and how does a ¢ get into the name? 
Jf “Sig” became “Sh” we should have 
** Shillo(w),”” which is a dialect word for 
gravel, and would not alter further, unless it 
became “ shallow.” 

[I would submit that the name is a nick- 
name in origin. From the above-men- 
tioned Inquisition and wills it is clear that 
the family lived round Pontefract; and 
Paver’s ‘ Marriage Licences’ prove that they 
were yeomen and husbandmen, which they 
continued to be in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, though towards the 
end of that century there appear trades asso- 
ciated with the name: as maltster in 1672, 
soap-boiler in 1675, joiner in 1698. In the 
absence of any reference to this name before 
the fourteenth century, it would appear to 
be a newly coined one, and, at that period, 
recently adopted. 

If a guess at its meaning is permissible, I 
would suggest ‘* Shell-i’-two,” ¢.e., a halved 
shell; but further search for earlier forms of 
the name is the only way to reach a solid 
conclusion. W. H. CuHrpPrInDALt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


Moss, AN Actor (11 S. ix. 249, 298).—This 
actor seems to have made his first appear- 
ance in London at Covent Garden Theatre, 
8 May, 1776, as Kecksey in ‘The Irish 
Widow.’ 

In 1790 he was at the Haymarket, where 
he played Johnny Atkins (‘Mogul Tale ’), 
Peachum (‘ Beggar’s Opera’), Bartholo 
(‘ Spanish Barber ’), Old Philpot (‘ Citizen ’), 
Sir Felix Friendly (‘ Agreeable Surprise ’), 
Drummer (‘ Battle of Hexham’), Blister 
(‘ Virgin Unmasked’), Mayor (‘ Peeping 
Tom’), Puff (‘Miss in her Teens’), and 
Rozey (‘ Gretna Green ’). 





It appears from Jackson’s ‘ History of 
the Scottish Stage’ that he was a member 
of the Edinburgh company during the seasons 
1783—4—7-8-9-90. 

In 1805 he was manager at Dumfries, and 
at another time at Whitehaven, while in 1814 
he appears to have been manager of a stroll- 
ing company visiting Falkirk and other 
small towns. He is briefly referred to in the 
*‘ Autobiography of Francis Courtney Wemys’s 
and in Walter Donaldson's ‘ Recollections of 
an Actor.’ Wo. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Bons Mots: AuTHorS WANTED (11 S. ix. 
291).—1. The story is told in the ‘ Life of 
Hadrian’ ascribed to Alius Spartianus: 
see the ‘ Scriptores Historie Auguste,’ i. 15. 
The emperor found fault with a word 
used by the philosopher Favorinus, and the 
latter deferred to his opinion. On being 
reproached by his friends for having given 
way with regard to a word for which there 
was good authority, he “risum iucundis- 
simum movit’’ by replying, “‘Non recte 
suadetis, familiares, qui non patimini me 
illum doctiorem omnibus credere, qui habet 
triginta legiones.”’ 

Isaac Casaubon observes that Spartianus 
does not tell us whether the word in question 
was a Greek or a Latin one. Hadrian’s 
devotion to Greek culture had brought him 
the nickname of Greeculus, and Favcrinus, a 
Gaul by birth, wrote in the Greek language. 
Casaubon doubts whether the words reported 
are the actual speech of the philosopher. 
The reference to Spartianus was given at 
10 S. vii. 328 by H. K. Sr. J. S. 

2. Did the ‘‘ witty and plucky lady ” ever 
exist ? If the remark was made to Napo- 
leon’s face, the wit was nothing to the pluck. 
In the usual form of the anecdote it is a 
Pasquinade. 

“During the French Revolution, the occupa- 
tion of Rome by Napoleon, Pasquin and Marforio 
uttered some bitter sayings, and among them was 
this dialogue :— 

Pasquin. I Francesi son tutti ladri— 

Marforio. Non tutti, ma Buona parte.” 

Story, ‘Roba di Roma,’ chap. xi. 

See also Hare’s ‘ Walks in Rome,’ 3rd ed., 
chap. xiv. TDWARD BENSLY. 


[DisHoE also thanked for reply.] 


TURTLE AND THUNDER (11 S. ix. 268).— 
It is commonly believed both by the negroes 
and by some white people in Virginia that 
the turtle never relinquishes its hold on 
anything it has set its teeth into, except it 
happens to thunder at the time. I have 
heard this also of the tortoise, though I 
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never knew one to bite any one. Thunder 
is believed to affect snakes, and I have 
heard old huntsmen declare that a snake 
is unable to inject its poison during a 
thunderstorm. There is no doubt that all 
such animals are peculiarly affected by the 
electrical state of the atmosphere at such 
times. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
Unthank Road, Norwich. 


After sending you.this query, I have come 
across the following passage, which proves 
some peoples besides the Japanese and 
Australians to have also associated thunder 
with certain chelonians :— 


**T may remark here that the German name for 
the tortoise is Schild-krite (toad with shields) ; 
that the Korybantes produced theirnoisy music, and 
fvmanttortins their Pyrrhic dances with kettledrums 
and the sound of arms; and that the Kuretes, in 
order to conceal from Kronos the birth of Zeus, 
struck their shields with their lances. It is 
interesting to observe that in Sanskrit also 
kacchas is the name given to the little shields of 
the tortoise or kacchapas; that kacchapi is the 
term applied to the noise of the aadeting 
Sarasvati, or the thunder; ...... that kirmas 
(another designation of the tortoise) is...... also an 
epithet applied to the fatus ventris, which is com- 
pared to a clap of thunder (cf. the roots kar, kur, 
gar, gur). In the chapter on the ass we saw this 
flatus compared to the noise of a trumpet or a 
kettledrum ; here we have the thunderbolts that 
strike upon the shields, the spots of the celestial 
tortoise, of the rainy moon, upon the clouds, 
attracted by or formed from the moon’s spots, that 
is, which produce the thunder. According to the 
Hellenic myth, the tortoise cbtained from Zeus 
himself—that is, from the pluvial god, from the god 
of the clouds, the god in connection with the 


shield-clouds which concealed his birth, and, we | 


may add, from the god tortoise—the power of con- 
cealing itself under shields, and of carrying its 
house along with it.”— Angelo de Gubernatis, 
‘Zoological Mythology,’ 1872, vol. ii. pp. 366-7. 
Koumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


* THE Etuics OF THE Dust’ (11S. ix. 289). 
—1l. Patent-metal is also known as Muntz 
metal, after the inventor —a kind of brass 
(three parts copper to two parts zinc), used 
for the tubes of surface condensers and loco- 
motive boilers, also for sheathing wooden 
ships (‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’). 

Tom JONES. 


1. Patent metals are simply alloys, which, 
having been worked out for certain special 
purposes, are often patented. Examples are 
German silver, which is an alloy of copper, 
nickel, and zinc; and Britannia metal, 
which is an alloy of tin, antimony, copper, 
and zine, in prescribed proportions. Others 


are albata, Dutch metal, aluminium bronze, 





pinchbeck, and many more. The very 
mention of brass and bronze among these 
shows how indiscriminate Ruskin often was 
in his abuse — brass being a metal of great 
utility and beauty, while the invention of 
bronze was a material factor in the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

4. I do not know Richter’s illustrations to. 
the Lord’s Prayer, but I take it they would be 
by Henry James Richter, 1772-1857, a 
painter. of English birth but German 
parentage, who was very popular in his day, 
and many of whose works were engraved. 
In company with his father he issued an 
illustrated edition of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ See 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ Howarp 8. PEARSON. 


5. The Lac de Chedde formerly lay on the 
right bank of the River Arve, and on the old 
carriage road between Sallanches and Servoz 
(on the way to Chamonix). It was cele- 
brated for the fine view of Mont Blanc 
reflected in its clear waters, but was filled 
up and destroyed in 1837 by a mud avalanche. 

W. A. B. CooLipGE. 
Grindelwald. 


G. W. Curtis (11 S. ix. 290).—Is not the 
‘ Castle-Building ’ mentioned by Lowell the 
same paper as that entitled ‘ My Chateaux ’ 
in the volume of Curtis’s essays called ‘ Prue 
and I’? A neat shilling edition of these 
very pleasant papers was published by Mr. 
David Douglas of Edinburgh in 1884. The 
publisher’s note which faces the title-page 
says :— 

*«The series of delightful sketches by Mr. Curtis 
called ‘Prue and I’ appeared originally in 
Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, and were after- 
wards published in one volume in 1857, They 
have not, as far as the writer is aware, hitherto 
been printed in Britain.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


The article was entitled ‘Castles in Spain,’ 
and was published in Putnam’s Monthly 
Magazine, vol., ii., 1853, p. 657. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 


Attars (11 8. ix. 187, 238, 275, 314).—In 
the disused chapels of the hospitals of St. Mary 
Magdalene and of St. Anne at Ripon the 
stone altars remain in situ on their original 
supports. The mense of altars, either now 
again in use or laid in floors, sometimes used 
as inscribed grave-covers, are not so un- 
common as is sometimes supposed. There 
are two in the church at Bottesford, near 
Brigg, Lincs; and I have seen many more, 
though I cannot just now ess i a 


Winterton, Lincs. 
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_ Another fine specimen may be seen in 
Westham Church, near Pevensey, Sussex. 
It probably crowned the original high altar 
there in Norman times, and was later trans- 
ferred to the new chancel. There it must 
have remained until the sixteenth century, 
when, like so many others, it was removed. 
It was next used as a gravestone, and 
covered the grave of Phillis Hodgson, wife of 
Miles Hodgson, vicar of the parish from 1593 
to 1625. It still bears her initials, but two of 
the crosses were then cut off to shorten the 
length. It would since most likely have 
been altogether lost but for the other three 
crosses which still remain. A few years ago 
it was thereby recognized ; it was taken up 
again, and now stands upon a massive oak 
table set up in the ancient Lady Chapel. 
ALAN STEWART. 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF LICHFIELD (11 S. ix. 
289).—For the most authoritative account 
of the arms of the See of Lichfield that I am 
aware of, I would refer Mr. GRuNpDY-NEwW- 
MAN to the late Dr. Woodward’s ‘ Treatise 
on Ecclesiastical Heraldry ’ (1894), pp. 182-3 ; 
and as this work is now rather scarce, per- 
haps I may be allowed to state what the 
reverend and learned author says upon the 
subject, having described the arms of the see 
as Per pale gules and argent, a cross potent 
and quadrated between four crosses patées, 
all counter-changed. 

“The origin of these arms is unknown, but they 
have a certain resemblance to the arms of Jeru- 
salem.* This resemblance was stronger when, as 
formerly, the crosses patées on the argent half of the 
shield were painted or. As a mere conjecture, I 
suggest that thefe may be a connection between 
the cross which was worn by the Knights of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the supposed derivation of 
Lichfield from an ancient field of the dead, or 
cemetery. The earliest seal on which the bearing 
appears (at least in the British Museum collection) 
is that of Bishop William Booth (1447-1452), in 
which it is described as a ‘ cross potent’ only.” 

Dr. Woodward further states that the late 
Mr. Mackenzie WatcotTt (not Walcot), in 
“N. & Q.,’ 5 S. ii. 462, mentions the prob- 
ability that these arms were given by Bishop 
de Clinton, the Crusader, in memory of his 
visit to the Holy Land. 

Dr. Woodward also states that the dedica- 
tion of the cathedral is to the Blessed Virgin 
(whose effigy carrying the Holy Child appears 
upon the early seals) and to St. Chad, but 
gives no reason for this further dedication. 

A cross which expands into a square in the 
centre is a cross quadrate. Boutell (1864, 





* These are elsewhere (p. 439) described as 
Argent, a cross potent between four crosslets or. 





plate iii., No. 72) gives an instance of the 
cross of St. George so expanded, and also 
(No. 91) of a cross potent quadrated ; but no 
mention of the name of St. Chad occurs in 
connexion with this latter. The connexion 
suggested by your correspondent may con- 
sist only in the fact of such a cross being the 
principal charge in the arms of the see of 
which he was the patron saint. 
Inner Temple. J.S. UDAL, F.S.A. 


(Fr. Hunter Buarr, Leo C. and Mr. pk Ber- 
NIERE SMITH also thanked.for replies.] 


_ SHAKESPEARE AND THE WARWICKSHIRE 
Dratect (11 8S. ix. 288)—A full reply to 
Cot. PRIDEAUX’s inquiry would, perhaps, 
entail weeks or months of research. The 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ indicates many 
of the words sought. Both words and 
customs peculiar to Mid-England may be 
found in Charles Knight’s ‘ Biography of 
Shakespeare,’ and in Rolfe’s ‘ Shakespeare 
the Boy.’ 

The following have written specially on 
the subject :— 
Salisbury (Jesse), ‘Glossary......,’ 1893, 8vo. 


Anders (H. R. D.), ‘Shakespeare’s Books,’ 1904, 
roy. 8vo. 


Farmer (R.), ‘ Essa ing S : 
oe A, . hos gg Learning of Shakespeare, 

Lofft (C.), ‘On Shakespeare’s Learning’ (MS.] 

Maginn (W) ‘Farmer’s Essay Considered,’ 1839, 8vo. 

Prescott (K.), ‘Essay on Learning of Shake- 
speare,’ 1774, 4to. 

Whalley (P.), ‘Enquiry into Learning of Shake- 
speare,’ 1748, 8vo. 

The Warwickshire novels of George Morley 
likewise embrace many dialect words of the 
district. 

The subject-lists, or key-references, in my 
‘Shakespeare Bibliography,’ pp. 585-627, 
indicate other sources giving information on 
this topic. 

I trust that so sound a scholar as Cot. 
PRIDEAUX is not really in need of this matter 
as proof of Shakespeare’s birthplace. We 
have had many little dust-storms of doubt 
raised in ‘N. & Q.’ and elsewhere as to the 
poet’s ability, but never, I think, any 
question as to his natal spot. 

Here are a few local words which show 
how well the playwright remembered village 
life and customs at Wilmcote and other 
local scenes :-— 

Honeystalks.—‘*‘ With words more sweet......than 
wnceat honeystalks to sheep.” ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ 
. iv. 

This word is locally used for the common 
purple clover. 

Sheep-rot.—‘* Rotted with delicious feed.” ‘Titus 

And.,’ IV. iv. 
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Sheep fed upon unlimited clover fall ill’ 
and are locally said to be “rotting” or 
“rotten.” 

Tarred.—“ Tarred over with the surgery of our 

sheep.” ‘As You Like It,’ III. ii. 

The word “tarred ”’ still prevails here in 
connexion with sheep. 

Worthless peasants.—‘‘ So worthless peasants bar- 
gain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse.” 
*] King Henry VI.,’ V. v. 

The cattle market at Stratford-on-Avon 
has continued uninterruptedly for many 
centuries, and occasionally a farm labourer 
is found selling his wife. Not many months 
ago a man disposed of his better half for 
3s. one Saturday night, evidently under the 
impression it was a legal and proper trans- 
action. 

Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills.—‘ King 

Lear,’ IT. iii. 
“A faithful picture in little of typical 
Warwickshire hamlets, whose trade partly 
consists of sheepskins, &c. 

Stratford-on-Avon. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


AYLOFFE (11 S. ix. 191, 252, 297).— 
William Ayloffe, who was created Serjeant-at 
Law, 1577, was a great-grandson of William 
Ayloffe, whose monument stands in the 
parish church of Hornchurch, Essex, who 
died 10 Aug. 1517. This ancestor had a 
son Thomas, who married Isabel, daughter of 
Sir E. Walsingham. Their son William was 
the father of William who became Sergeant. 
As Isabel was the name of his grandmother, 
he probably named bis daughter after her. 

My kind friend Mr. Chancellor, author of 
‘ Sepulchral Monuments in Essex,’ sends me 
these particulars, which tend further to 
elucidate the original question. 


‘J ‘g ‘ SATAT OU 
Barking, Essex. W. W. GLENNY. 





Hotes on Hooks. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Sir J. A. H. Murray.—Shastri-Shyster. 
(Vol. VIII.) By Henry Bradley. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 5s.) 

THis is an enlarged double section, which runs to 





160 pages, with a total of 3,670 recorded words, 
illustrated by 2C,169 quotations. The _ initial 
digraph excludes words which come directly from | 
Greek, Latin, French, or Old Norse. Of the first | 
and last of these there is no example in this 

section; from Latin four words are derived, and 
from French come ‘‘shawm” and “shock.” It is, | 
then, English words that predominate, and they | 
include among them several—“ sheriff,” ‘ shire,’ 

* shilling,” ‘she,’ “shunt, “sheen,’’ “sheet,” | 
to take a few at random—which for their historical, | 
etymological, or “sense” peculiarities are of great 

interest. 


The Dictionary, while giving a concise account 


of explanations proposed, commits itself more or 
less to the derivation. of “‘ she” from the O.E. fem. 
dem. pron. sio, séo, sie, used instead of the regular 
fem. pron. heo, because in the twelfth and _ thir- 
teenth centuries this had become indistinguish- 
able in pronunciation from he. The article as a 
whole has many good things; we may mention an 
instance of the use of “‘she” for an army from 
T. Washington, 1585, and two examples (which it 
is suggested may possibly be misprints) of “she” 
used for the sun—one from ‘The Golden Legend’ 
(1483), the other (1588) from Parke’s translation 
of Mendoza. The first instance given of “ shaw] ” 
is from J. Davies's translation of Olearius, 1662, 
where it is spelt “‘schal”; it was also varied to 
** scial,”’? and did not establish itself in its present 
spelling till well on in the eighteenth century. A 
“sheaf”? as a bundle of 24 arrows is tolerably 
familiar, but its use in the fourteenth and follow- 
ing centuries fora bundle of iron or steel containing 
a definite number of gads, and still more its use 
tor glass—a sheaf of glass being so many plates— 
will be new and curious to many readers. The 
latter is an even harsher distortion of its original 
sense—a bundle of stalks—than the “ sheaf” of 
telegraph forms quoted from Miss Braddon. 
“Shear” furnishes some half a score of columns 
of very interesting matter ; and another good article, 
well arranged, and with its several instructive 
obsolete senses well illustrated, is ‘‘ shed,” v!. In 
** sheer-hulk ”’ (it should properly be *‘ shear-hulk ”’) 
and ‘‘sheet-anchor’’ we have two nautical terms, 
which in figurative use have almost been despoiled 
of sense. Most people, one may sony. connect 
** sheer-hulk ’ with ‘Tom Bowling,’ but — though 
no doubt it was dimly present to the mind of 
Dibdin—the full meaning of the word. “the hulk 
or body of an old disused ship fitted with shears, 
&e., for hoisting purposes,” would seem to them, if 
they caught it, rather oddly beside the mark. 
‘* Sheet-anchor ”’ remains of uncertain origin. The 
first quotation for it is ‘‘ Ankers called shutte,” 
from the Naval Accounts of Henry VII. (1495). 
If its origin is obscure, its meaning is clear enough, 
‘a large anchor......used only in emergency” ; anc 
the compilers have found in a modern medical book 
an amusing instance of its singularly inappropriate 
use in metaphor. ‘‘ Bleeding,’ says this curiously 
inept writer,*‘is our ‘ sheet anchor’ in this disease.” 
Under “ sheepshank,’’ in its nautical sense of ‘a 
knot cast on a rope for temporarily shortening it,”’ 
there is a rather amusing account of how in Man- 
wayring’s ‘Seaman’s Dictionary’ (1644) the ex- 
planation of the word and the heading of the 
following article “sheeres’’ disappeared, with the 
result that those who consulted the dictionary 
learnt that ‘‘sheepshank ” means “two poles set 
across where a block is hung.’’ 

We always look with interest at the definitions 
given in the Dictionary of quite familiar things: 
the one for ‘‘ shelf” seems to us defective, for ‘‘ a 
slab of wood (or other material) fixed in a hori- 
zontal position to a wall, or ina frame, tohold books, 
vessels, ornaments, &c.,” does not properly distin- 
guish a shelf from a tablet, which might be thick 
enough to support things. 

“Shelter,” remains a word still unexplained. 
Can it, as suggested, be ‘‘sheld-ture ”—in imita- 
tion of “‘jointure”? The first instance of it comes 
from late in the sixteenth century. As ‘‘a place 
of temporary lodging for the homeless poor’ 
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it seems to go back only some way into the nineties. 
‘“‘Sheriff”’ is excellently treated. Connected 
with it are two rare words of considerable 
interest : *‘ Sheriff’s tooth,” the name for an annual 
impost levied by the sheriff on each bovate of 
land; and “‘sheriffess,” which seems only to occur 
in the cases of Anne and Elizabeth Clifford. Under 
* shield” the old story “ with thy shield or on thy 
shield’’ is not mentioned. Nor does the use of the 
shield implied in the second alternative find a 
place here. Under ‘‘shingle” (=tile, L. scindula) 
the first example is the pretty sentence from 
‘Vices and Virtues’: ‘De faste hope...... is rof 
and wrik@ alle de hire bied beneden mid de scincles 
of holie pohtes.”’ 

It is curious, when one considers it, that the 
“shilling ” of twélve pence should have been money 
of account since the Norman Conquest, while the 
silver shilling was first coined only in 1503. The 
Atheneum (Nov., 1885) supplies the first instance 
of “shilling dreadful,” stating there that ‘ Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson is writing another.”’” We must 
confess that we had not realized that “shimmer” 
as a noun goes no further back than Scott, 
‘*shimmer” as a verb being found in the twelfth 
century. “Ship” and all its derivatives are good 
reading; but in “‘ship-money” is an instance of 
the curious preference of the compilers for 
instances in second-hand accounts. Prynne is the 
earliest author quoted for this ancient tax. 
There is a quotation from The Nautical Magazine, 
1839, ‘Neither shipshape nor Bristol fashion.’ 
What is ‘Bristol fashion’? How far back—to 
ask another question—does the custom go of 
flinging an old shoe for good luck at a wedding? 
Here the sixteenth century gives the first example. 
* Shoot” is one of the finest of these articles, and 
‘“* short ’’ is another ; but the latter includes a rather 
questionable definition. ‘Short story,” says the 

ictionary, is ‘‘a prose work of fiction, differing 
from a novel by being shorter and less elaborate.”’ 
Alas for those literary critics who have so laboured 
to convince us all that this is just precisely what 
the true “ short story” is not / In 1847 De Quincey 
censured “shortcoming” as a Scotticism. It had 
already, however, been adopted by Gladstone and 
Dickens, and we may be glad De Quincey’s opinion 
did not prevail. We all knew that General Shrap- 
nel’s name gave us that for the projectile which he 
invented, but it may not be generally known that 
it was officially adopted ‘in accordance with the 
Report of a Select Committee at Woolwich, dated 
1852, for the former name ‘ spherical case shot.’ ”’ 
Under “‘shrive’”? we are given a not specially 
happy phrase of Mr. Robert Bridges’s: “A......tomb: 
Such as to look on shrives The heart of half its 
care.’ Plainly he chose to ignore the fact that the 
metaphor in “‘shrive” is not the same as that in 
“absolvo,” and that a word which strictly means 
to prescribe (penance) is strangely out of place in 
this connexion. 

Turning over the pages, we notice many more 
interesting points, and several articles—“ shot,’’ for 
example, ‘shire’? “shut,” and ‘ shrewd ’’—which 
seemed, as we went through them, to call for special 
remark ; but we have not space for more than to 
draw the attention of our readers to the fact that 
within the covers of this section we are given also 
Mr. Bradley’s Preface to the whole of Vol. VIII., 
who in thanking those who have collaborated with 
him since the words in S were begun has to mention 
no fewer than six who are no longer living. 











The Millers of Haddington, Dunbar, and Dunferm- 
line. By W. J. Couper. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
8s. 6d. net.) 

THIS is a valuable contribution to the history of 

booksellers, ‘‘ a field,’”’ as the author says, ‘‘.practi- 

cally unworked,”’ for ‘ literature devoted to the 
work of booksellers is almost non-existent.’”” We 
have the biography, recently published, of William 

Creech, the Edinburgh bookseller, ‘‘ but the only 

firm that has been made the subject of even a 

respectable magazine article is that of the Morri- 

sons of Perth, who, it should be noted, were also 
printers and publishers.’ Publishers have been 
dealt with more liberally, and well-known memoirs 
include the Blackwoods, the John Murrays, and 

a few others ; but we should like to see a series of 

small volumes uniform with that delightful little 

book ‘ Daniel Macmillan,’ by Tom Hughes. Such 

a series ought to be very popular. 

The present volume throws light on the past 
book trade of Scotland, and shows the methods 
by which publications reached the various country 
districts. None took a greater part in this work 
of providing and popularizing literature among 
the common people than the Millers of Dunbar, 
and we are grateful to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, who 
carries on the publishing tradition of the Miller 
family, as well as to the author, for this book. 

George Miller must have been a man of san- 
guine temperament, for few towns in Scotland 
at the close of the eighteenth century seemed less 
fitted than the town he chose—Dunbar—for 
carrying on an extensive trade in books. There, 
however, George Miller ‘‘ succeeded in building 
up a trade that for a time rivalled some of the 
largest businesses in the capital’’; yet the 
population was only 3,700, and the number of 
persons living within a radius of ten miles did 
not exceed 8,000. Although he started without 
capital, at the end of twenty-five years the value of 
his stock exceeded 10,000/. 

When Miller started printing in 1795, he had to be 
his own compositor and pressman ; but his business 
so progressed that in 1801 he purchased a second 
press, and was able to print and publish ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ a duodecimo of 238 pages. The 
printing business continued to increase, and he 
removed it to Haddington in 1804. In 1813 Miller 
ventured on the difficult path of journalism, and 
the first number of The Cheap Magazine appeared 
on the 14th of January, the editor’s birthday. It 
was a monthly duodecimo of forty-eight pages, 
and carried the sub-title ‘Poor Man’s Fireside 
Companion’ on the title-page. Its purpose was 
stated to be the “‘ prevention of crimes,’ and “ to 
insure the peace, comfort, and security of society,” 
as well as to give to young and thoughtful minds 
“‘a taste for reading subjects of real utility.” It 
was a great success from the first. Miller was its 
original and sole proprietor, editor, printer, and 
publisher, and the author of several of its con- 
tents. Robert Chambers has done ample justice 
to the public service rendered by the little maga- 
zine. Misfortunes over which he had no control 
came to Miller, and he had the sorrow of being 
even obliged to part with his own private library. 
When over 60 he published his ‘ Latter Struggles,’ 
which has been described as a “‘ singular piece of 
autobiography.” “It shows the lineaments of a 
man ambitious, resourceful, and upright, but for 
many years dogged by persistent misfortune.” 
He died on the 26th of July, 1835, in his 64th 
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year. Miller takes an honourable place among 
literary booksellers. He was a man of wide 
reading, and the record of his life shows his perse- 
verance and his deep religious feeling. 

The name of Miller continued to be represented 
in the book trade of Dunbar for a little longer 
by his son William, but he had none of his father’s 
push and initiative. He died in 1838, and his 
business was taken over by James Downie, whose 
descendants still carry it on at the same shop. 

James, Gedrge Miller’s eldest son, was a bit of a 
scribbler. From his earliest youth he stored his 
mind with local traditions and family history, but 
Mr. Couper says of him: ‘ His range was limited. 
He had little or no lyrical gift, and what excellence 
he possessed lay in his powers of narrative and 
description.” In 1830 he wrote a history of Dun- 
bar, an octavo of 300 pages. He passed through 
great vicissitudes, and died in the Edinburgh 
House of Refuge, 21 May, 1865. ; 

Mr. Couper also gives particulars of the Millers 
of Dunfermline, and closes his volume with the 
‘ Bibliography of the Miller Press’ which appeared 
in our pages on 3 and 17 July, and 6 November, 
1909. There are portraits of the Millers,and the 
other illustrations include their shop and dwelling 
at Dunbar, also at Haddington and Dunfermline, 
and the cover of The Cheap Magazine. The 
binding of the book, with its white buckram back 
and blue sides, takes one to the period when the 
history commences, while the quality of the paper 
and print tells us that Mr. Unwin intends the 
book to outlive many of those now in the British 
Museum. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. —APRIL. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s Shakespearian Cata- 
logue (No. 229) numbers some 850 items. Among 
the Collected Editions we noticed a copy of the 
second impression of the 1632 Folio, bound by 
Pratt, the last leaf in facsimile, offered for 551., 
and a copy of the Fourth Folio, 1685, offered for 
561. The best item in the list of separately 
printed plays is a copy of the * Macbeth,’ printed 
in 1674, “‘ as it is now acted at the Duke’s Thea- 
tre,” 6l. 6s.; and there is a copy of the seventh 
volume of Rowe’s ‘Shakespeare’ (‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ &c.), which costs 51. 5s. Mr. Dobell has 
collections of Ireland forgeries, and of concord- 
ances and books of quotations, and gives a long 
and interesting list of General Shakespeariana, 
in which we noticed, priced at 11. 12s., the First 
Series of ‘N. & Q.’ (1849-55). There are also 
nearly complete sets of the New (61. 10s.) and of 
the Old (6l. 6s.) Shakespeare Society, and some 
thirty-five items relating to the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy4 


WILLIAM GEORGE’s Sons have sent us from 
Bristol their Catalogue of Books relating to Africa. 
‘One of the best things they have is Alvarez’s 
account of Prester John and Abyssinia, translated 
into German and printed at ‘‘ Eiszleben,”’ 1566, 
31. 3s. Another good item connected with Abyssinia 
is the collection of original drawings and photo- 
graphs made during the expedition in 1868 by 
Lieut.-Col. Baigree, 51. 10s. A set—Nos. 1 to 
118 (with three missing)—of The Independent, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, from July, 1873, to May, 
1878, should contain some curious matters; it is 
offered for 31. 3s. Birch’s ‘ Views on {ithe {Nile,’ 





from Cairo to the Second Cataract, with thirty 
plates in double tints, drawn on stone by George 
Moore from sketches by Owen Jones and Goury, 
which was published in 1843 at 41 4s., may be had 
for 2ls. Among modern works we noticed a 
copy of Wingate’s ‘ Mahdiism and the Egyptian 
Sudan,’ 1891, 3. 3s. 

-MEssRS. CHARLES HIGHAM & Son’s Catalogue 
529 describes well over a thousand works of 
theological or philosophical interest, many of 
them well worth having, and well within most 
people’s reach. At the end is a small number of 
specially good modern books offered at a low rate, 
from which we may mention the Chiswick Press 
Blakes, ‘ Jerusalem,’ 1904, 3s., and ‘ Milton,’ 
1907, 3s., and White and Monteiro’s sketch of the 
Sibyls and the Sibylline oracles, ‘ As David and 
the Sibyls Say,’ 1905, 2s. For Il. 1s. is offered the 
photograph facsimile, issued in 1871, of the 
Black-Letter Prayer Book of 1636, with the MS. 
notes and alterations from which the copy 
attached to the Act of Uniformity was written. 
Nine volumes folio of the ‘ Opera Omnia’ of 
Calvin, in their original boards, clean and un- 
trimmed, “‘ Amstelodami,’’ 1667-71, cost 41. 10s. 
We also noticed acopy, bearing General Forlong’s 
signature, and some notes in his hand, of the 
Abbé Dubois’s ‘ Description of the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the People of India,’ &c., 
Madras, 1862, 1l.; some odd numbers (of which 
the first is No. 1 and the last No. 11,) of the publi- 
cations of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1885-94, 
containing Naville’s ‘ Pithom,’ ‘ Goshen,’ and 
‘ Bubastis,’ and Petrie’s ‘ Tanis’ and ‘ Naukratis, 
3l. 5s.; and Dr. Heinrich Miiller’s ‘ Der Geist- 
lichen Erquick-Stunden,’ a quaint and interesting 
collection of hymns, with their tunes, Nirnberg, 
1691, 21. 2s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre. 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume,.and page or pages tc 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

B. W.—Forwarded. 

Mr. Ceci, CLARKE.—For use of “ pogrom” see 
108. v. 149, 197. 

Mr. WiLL1AM Prarce.—Correspondents at 8 S. 
v. 154'and 215 state that ‘‘ Copenhagen,” Welling- 
ton’s charger, was stuffed, and, after being kept for 
a time in the Tower of London, was removed to the 
museum of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley’ 

















